THE   SETTING
And when Miss Austen wrote her immortal studies of English provincial life, so placid, and as trivial as if painted on china, it seems to have quite slipped her memory that there was a war on
The invincible obstinacy with which our ruling class had persisted in the struggle against half a continent in arms, was born of a deep, subconscious determination to keep things as they were, to preserve intact the constitutional order of English society and the balance of European power This purpose seemed to have been finally achieved when Napoleon, stepped on to the deck of the "Belkropfton^ and the gentlemen of England, as magnanimous in victory as they had been relentless in their will to obtain it, might now peacefully devote themselves to the enjoyment of its fruits
The problem presented by the French Revolution and its child Napoleon had only been brought to an effective, if rather tardy, solution by shelving one of far greater moment, though of less immediate urgency For England, thanks to the new machinery by which we had conquered Napoleon, was transforming not only her own, but the rest of Western civilization In the blind pursuit of wealth, she had dictated new conditions of life that might, or might not, turn out to be compatible with the existence of a creature with a btain and physique by no means superior to that of the cave man, at his best Of an age of gamblers, it was the supreme gamble
Such considerations were not of the kind likely to penetrate the hard skulls of lords and gentlemen dtomg the Regency As a dass, they were little disposed to philosophise, and they were profoundly satisfied with themselves, the social order they adorned, and & constitutional system guaranteed to pet|>^mferit* Fe^r of them, probably* either had, oJ: destmi, any personal acquaintance with the new exfcteaaaefy uaattactive towns tfa&t wej?e coming